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ABSTRACT 

This paper presents a study conducted to document 
adolescents* visual perceptions of school. Specifically, an attempt 
was made to determine whether black and white adolescents, when given 
cameras, an entire school day, and complete freedom from class 
assignments, would select different physical and social aspects of 
their school environment to photograph, and if so, whether these 
differences were governed by classroom social role or race. 
Participants consisted of 82 middle level grade students from two 
different Florida communities, 41 of whom were identified as class 
clowns. Results show that: (1) no significant differences occurred 
between the photographs taken by clown and nonclowns, but many 
occurred between those of white and black adolescents; (2) the 
private world of the adolescent is defined by race; (3) black 
students were more responsive to the people in their environment than 
were white students; (4) there was a difference in the perception of 
females by black and white males; and (5) photographs by white 
students tended to reflect criticism of their surroundings more than 
those by blacks. The study concludes that many black students have 
successfully learned how to occupy social roles within the classroom, 
although their perceptions of school differ from those of whites. 
Appended to the report are statistical data. (AOS) 
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THE TWO WORLDS OP SCHOOL 
DIFFERENCES IN THE PHOTOGRAPHS OF BLACK AND WHITE ADOLESCENTS 



. . .photoamphA oAc tvidznae. oi not only 
ujhat'A thejve. but oi what an individual 
4ee6, not juAt a natuond but an twxlmtion 
oi the uo/i£d. 

Susan Sontag, On Photography 

The purpoae of thl» atudy waa to document jj;*!^,?*'" 
ceptlona of achool and to determine whether thara ware any ^^^^JT^l'^^. 
either aodal role occupied within the dasaroom or by race. Thla reaearch 
Jai^ o^Jgiowth of earlier work on the effect of occupation of tha ^clal 
"uof clLa clown on varloua dlaenalon. of adoleacent peraonallty and 

behavior; findings from thla atudy had been *»««*"«S,;i'V;j";LSd. 
wirch oi the attltudea and aodal behavlora of -dult "wit. (Goodchllda, 
1959 1972; GoodchUds and Smith, 1974; O'Connel, 1969). In the daaa 

studi (Wco rPurkey. 1978; Damlco. 1980. 1981) daaaroom ^cl.l 
JirwH Wd to be more aallant than race In Predicting '••PJ^-^Pf,'*™ ' 
however, continued atudy of middle achoola (Damlco. at jj- » 
preas) dearly Indicated that race waa one of tha moat lin)ortant 
S SeteJSnJng perceptions of school nvlronmanta . Thla praa«it atudy aought 
to reconcile these two conflicting aeta of flndlnga. 

For at least the Ust twenty years anthropologlata and 
u 1 4-..- have been atudylng the relationship between aodalliatlon ex- 
Je%'rJ:c^%'\"^oXi^^ cStJreS and their Impact on PJ'-Ptl^ ^^.J^i 
(Sl^ Gay Click 4 Sharp. 1971; Cole 4 Scrlbner. 1974; Grejmfleld J Bruner. 

The results of these researchea aeem to Indicate that It la the 
inliiictlS: Mologlcal. ecological. «»d r^'^olo^lcMl J^^ZlttJ^ 

Sflct information proceaalng Including concept ^^.P^^^JJi^J^. 
njm^Mir 1Q7Q^ Within the past few years researchera hava begun applying 
t^":^ i! we tolhe^tSdy of differential achievement among Wlcan 
aubcultural groups, especially Black.. Of particular concern for thla 
pi^iiir"ie!Jcn; thS growing body of literature Which Indicate, thatth. 
SJSSxatlon experience, of BUck. cau.e. them to focu. on 2|2Eij J'J^J 
while Whites learn to focus on objecta. In a recent '•^•^.^^ ""J"** 
on the relatlonahlp between sodallaatlon experlencea and Black cognitive 
style, Shale (1982) concluded: v 

...it eemo very pooaibU that the differenaee in 
perfomanoe whioh relate to the edhool context and 
whidh aonHnm to he found are the result of a 
aulturalin induced dCfferewe in Afro-AmHoan 
cognitive or peroeptual etyU preferenoe whiah 
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emphaaizea a pereon rather than an object 
orientation. Although this style is probably 
of tremendous advantage in social and inter- 
personal situational, it may be antithetical to 
school success (p. 236). 

If Black and White Americans are Indeed socialised to attend to 
different stliauU in their environment ve would expect differences to 
show up between the sets of photographs each would take of school. But 
since there had been no race differences, but many social role differences » 
In the Initial study It could not a priori be assumed that race would over** 
ride role In selection of material to Include within a set of photographs 
of school. Therefore » this project sought to determine whether Black and 
White adolescents, when given cameras, an entire school day, and complete 
freedom from class assignments, would: (1) select different physical and 
social aspects of their school envlomment to photograph, and If so, (2) 
would these differences be governed by social role or race. If race were 
found to be the variable affecting visual perceptions of school, an addi^ 
tlonal question would be asked: were the differences between the visual 
features of the school environment to which Blacks and Whites attened 
consistent with the growing body of literature on the effects of differ- 
ential socialisation on perception. 

While the use of photography as a research tool has been steadily 
Increasing In sociology and anthropology (Wagner, 1979) Its primary use 
has been to Inventory artifacts, record natural groups of people at events, 
as an Interview stimuli, and most recently, as a tool In program evaluation. 
All of these uses have In coimnon the "outsl^M! taking a photograph of some- 
one or som ething else. There have, howentisTnCen some noteworthy exceptions 
to this approach. Perhaps the best known Is Worth and Adair* s (1972) study 
In which they taught six Havajo to use a movie camera to record their 
culture as they experienced It; the findings confirmed the value of this 
approach. The Navajo films were very different In content and organisation 
from those made by Anglo filmmakers and were consistent with docuasnted 
aspects of Navajo world view. But movie cameras are more expensive and 
difficult to use than still photography, especially by children. Fortunate- 
ly, Zlller and his associates (1975, 1977a, 1977b, 1980, 1981) have found 
that an Individual's photographs provide Insights Into their perceptual 
worlds that are difficult to tap even with other projective techniques; In 
fact, they were discovered to be a rich data source. In summing up their 
experiences with photographic data, Zlller and Smith (1977b, p. 76) conclude: 
"The photographic approach overcomes some of the shortcomings of verbal 
self-reports In communicating perceptions of the environment, thereby 
facilitating the revelation of orientations of which the subject may only 
be dimly aware." Given the findings of Worth and Adair plus those of Zlller, 
et al. , It was felt that a series of photographs taken by Black and White 
adolescents might provide Insights Into aspects of their social and psycholog- 
ical worlds which have alluded us with our more traditional measures. 
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Mathod 

Sample; 

Three middle schools (grades 6, 7, & 8) Participated in this study. 
They were selected from asong the 11 schools which had participated in the 
initial study of adolescent clowns. School selection was based on willing- 
ness to participate, efficiency with which original data had been collected 
and returned, and variations in type of community. Two of the schools were 
located in the central part of Florida — one a rural district and the other 
a suburban community. The third school was located in the southern part 
of the state in a mid--si2ed city noted for its fishing and tourist industries. 
None of the schools were in university communities. 

All eighth graders in each of the participating schools completed a 
sociometric scale which asked students to nominate classmates to four 
social and task-oriented school rolesj embedded among these was the role 
of clown. 

MoBt olaeeroom have a feu etudente who joke 
a lot and make othere in the rocm laugh. Theee 
are the ^'Claee Clcume.'^ Please list below the 
name (firet and last) of etudente you knau who 
clown around a lot. 

Analysis of frequency patterns of nominations resulted in the identification 
of 41 class clowns. The 41 class clowns in the sample were then matched by 
their teachers with nondown classmates on the basis of sex, race, academic 
achievement, and perceived popularity. Thus 82 students participated in 
this study. Of those participating, 70 were White and 12 were Black. The 
nun4>er of Blacks included within this sample proportionally represented the 
number of Blacks within the schools sampled) this had been true also in the 
sample of class clowns in the initial study. 

Procedures : 

Each school was visited in turn. On the rooming of the visit all 
participating students, clowns » and nonclowns, met with the researcher. 
In two of the schools students were unaware of the basis for their selection: 
they were merely told they were participating in a university study. When 
contrasts were made between the photographs of those students who knew they 
were participating in a study of class clowns and those i^o didn't, no 
differences in either photographic compositions or themes were noted. 

Students were paired and each pair given an instamatic camera. They 
were verbally given the following instructions and then permitted to ask 
questions about the assignment: 

Pretend you are writing to a pen pal whom you 
have never met. In your letter you want to ^ 
describe your school and yourself. You decide 
that it would help to include a series of photo- 
graphs. That is what you will be doing today. 
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Taking the photographs you would send in 
your letter. Sinoe I con not fanriliar with 
your eciwolj please write on a sheet of 
paper a description of each picture you take. 

Students wer« than given explicit directions on hem to record the exposure 
nuiri>er, their name» and the title or object of each photograph. These 
directions permitted students to vary the order In which they could take 
their set of photographs. That Is, two students might decide that one 
would take the first six exposures and then turn the camera over to the 
second, or they could take as few or many as they desired In any order. 
The use of student pairs also provided an Individual who could take 
photographs of '^self** when desired. 

In all schools teachers permitted participating students to be 
excused from all classes for the day and from the necessity of having to 
make up any missed work. Students were provided with passes which gave 
them access to all parts of the school. Furthermore, students were permitted 
to take nonpartlclpatlng students and/or teachers out of classrooms for 
photographs or to enter any class for the purpose of taking a photograph. 
These conditions provided students with the time and freedom of movement to 
carefully decide on the subject matter of each photograph. 

No student expressed or encountered any technical difficulty with 
the use of the Instanatlc camera. In fact, a number of students volunteer- 
ed descriptions of the cameras which they personally owned. Additionally, 
the use of a still camera Is not an unusual cultural event which might 
have affected the content of the photographs. Based on his experience 
with this mode, Mllgram (1977, p. 52) has noted that "The culture of 
photography Is so widespread, and the normality of taking pictures so ^ 
deeply rooted, that everyone understood what It meant to be photographed... 
Thus, while most adolescents do not normally take photographs of school, 
the task Itself was not unfamiliar. 

Data Coding : 

The 383 usable photographs Included within this study were coded using 
a modification of the system developed by Musello (1979) for the analysis 
of family photograph albums. All photographs were coded to answer three 
basic questions: (1) what types of Individuals were Included In what types 
of photographs; (2) where were the photographs taken; and (3) the themes 
or topics Included within photographs. While these photographs were coded 
by only one person, each was Independently coded on all variables three 
times spread over a two month period resulting In an Internal consistency 
coefficient of .94 (Kerllnger, 1979). 

The data were analysed using a t-test for differences between two 
proportions for uncorrelated data. For comparisons between White and Black 
students, a pooled estimate of the standard error was used to compensate 
for differences In sample site. The nufla>er of photographs produced by 
differing segments of the student population were as follow: Whites - 330; 
Blacks ■ 53; clown ■ 193; nonclowns - 190. 
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Reaulte 

Data in Tables 1 through 3 Include ■ummarles of the photographs of 
clowns contrasted to nonclovns and White students contrasted to Black 
students. As will be noted on all three tables, students' race rather 
than role as class clown affected the content of the photographs. The 
clown data are Included on these tables aerely to Illustrate the degree 
to which this was so. Additional analyses of the data found that there 
were no significant differences between the clowns and nondowns even 
when contrasted within racial group; that is, there were so few significant 
differences between White downsAftite nondowns or between Black clowns/ 
Black nondowns that those that did appear were considered to be spurious. 
Data were not analysed by sex; given the method of sample selction only 
a few White feaale and no «^ack female students ended up participating in 
this study. Thus, a major limitation of this study is that we are getting 
primarily a "raale's-eye" view of school. Since the significant variations 
in perceptions of school were found to exist between White and Black 
adolescents, presentations of findings and their discussion will be limited 
to these two populations. 

Descriptive Data ; 

Table 1 summarixes the demographic descriptions of the student 
photographs. All photographs were coded to indicate: (1) sex «nd race 
of those Included; (2) nurf>er of photographs which contained no people; 
(3) eye contact or lack of it with the photographer; (4) number of individ- 
uals in the photographs i and (5) whether the shot was posed or candid. 
Examination of Table 1 reveals that the photographs of Black students 
differed significantly from those of White students in that they included 
more individuals of a sex different from that of the photographer; more 
frequently included both sexes; rarely were without people in them; and, 
more often were posed photographs with direct eye contact between the 
photographer and the subject. Black and White adolescents did not differ 
in the racial con)osition of their photographs; both took pictures primari- 
ly of same-race individuals. Hor did students differ in the number of 
individuals they included within their photographs. Elaboration of these 
ditteirences follows. 



Insert Table 1 About Here 



Sexual Composition . There were a nuinber of striking differences in 
the sexual composition of the photographs taken by Whites and Blacks. In 
fact, significant differences were recorded for all comparisons. Nearly 
half of the Blacks' photographs included both males and females while both 
sexes appeared in only a quarter of the photographs taken by Whites (t^ - 
2 99, p/.05). As far as eighth grade White males are concerned, females 
live in tome other world — not their' s. White males included females 
within their photographs only when they were participating in a mixed-sex 
athletic activity such as tumbling; when they were part of a natural group. 
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•uch as a daaarooa; or when they were being deacrlbed aa aex-objecta ~ 
or In the worda of one White male, a "aexy fox". On the other hand. Black 
malea were Juat aa likely to take photographa of all feaalea aa they were 
of all malea. 

Of particular Importance la the fact that It waa rare for Blacka to 
take plcturea which did not Include people; only one Black took one photo- 
graph of an object rather than an Individual. In contrast nearly a fifth 
of the photographa taken by Whltea didn't Include any people ( t. - 2.96, 
p^.05). Whltea took photographa of yarioua pfayalcal featurea of their 
school ranging from the front of the building to the bike racka, playing 
flelda, and apedal purpose rooma Inalde the achool auch aa the band room. 

Racial Compoaltlon . There were no algnlflcant dlfferencea between 
the racial compoaltlona of the photographa of Black and White adoleacenta. 
Both groupa took plcturea primarily of aana-race atudenta. The oppoalte- 
race photographa that were taken by Black students Included only White 
teachera. Ihe only White atudenta who appeared in Blacka' photographa 
were thoae who were nembera of mixed-race daaarooma. On the other hand, 
four percent of the White students included Blacka within their photographa 
In altuatlona other than daaaroom groupa. 

While both Blacka and Whltea took photographa of oppoalte-race adulta. 
the BUck atudenta were the only onea \Axo aeem to have made a conadentlous 
effort to capture on film all adult Blacka around the achool. Whltea 
purpoaefully took plcturea of Black teachera and admlniatratora but whan 
other Black adulta, auch aa cafeteria workera, ware Included within their 
photographs they were Incidental. Thla la dear from both the location 
of the Black adulta In the photographa and the deacrlptlva labela which 
were attached to them. For example, a Black atudent would take a poaed 
picture of the cafeteria workera iffcile Whltea took a picture of the 
cafeteria Itself with the Black workers going about their duties In the 
background. 

Eve Contact and Type of Photograph . Over two-thlrda of the photo- 
grapha taken by Black students Involved direct eye contact between the 
photographs taken by the Whltea (t - -3.57, p <.01). Thla difference la 
accounted for by the fact that Black atudenta predominantly poaed the 
Individuals whom they took pictures of while Whites were much more likely 
to take candid ahota. The main Impreaalon received from an examination of 
the Blacka' photographa la that they are of groupa of frlenda alttlng In 
a row having a formal picture taken; they could be anywhere. 

Humber of Indlvlduda . There were no algnlflcant dlfferencea between 
Blacka and Whltea In the number of Indlvlduala Included within their photo- 
grapha. Both groupa tended to divide their photographa fairly evenly among 
the three coding categorlea: only one peraon; two-to-three people; and, 
four or more Indlvlduala. 

The Locatlon-of-the-Phototraph Data ; 

Table 2 preaenta the analyaea of the locatlona Included within the 
photographa of participating adoleacenta. Theae locatlona were grouped 
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Into three broad categories: (1) Inside the School; (2) Outside the School 
Unspecified; and (3) Outside the School - Specified. 



Insert Table 2 About Here 



There were no significant differences between Black and White students 
In the locations selected within the school as photcjraphlc sites. In both 
sets of photographs som pictures were taken In dassrooas and others In 
hallways, the cafeteria and bathrooms. The iK>st popular location within 
the school was "In-sesslon" classes. Recall that participating students 
%iere permitted to enter and photograph any class irlthln the school as long 
as a test was not In progress. In spite of this freedom, students took mose 
of their photographs outside the school building. The majority of these 
photographs, for both Whites and Blacks, were coded as "Outside School - 
Unspecified" since location was Incidental to the theme of the picture 
serving Instead as a backdrop for the photographic content. Black students, 
however, took significantly more pictures like this than did Whites (t. - 
-3.51, p ^.OOl). Blacks tended to pose either a single student or a group 
of students standing or sitting on a bench. In these cases, the physical 
location was clearly secondary to the content of the photographs. 

The "Outside School - Specified" location was broken down Into four 
subcategories: (1) parking lot, bike racks; (2) playing field or ball 
courts} (3) fields, woods, surrounding areas; and (4) miscellaneous. 
Including the top of the school building, trash cans, trees, etc. In each 
of these four subcategories there were no significant differences between 
frequency of White and Black photographs; this Is attributable, however, 
to the small proportion of photographs coded under each. Overall there was 
a significant difference between Black and White student usage of specific, 
recognizable locations around the school ( t. - 3.25, p^.Ol). White 
adolescents took at least a few photographs In each of the subcategory 
locations while Black students took none . This difference can be traced 
back again to the Black emphasis upon posed groups of friends as photo- 
graphic content. 

Photographic Themes : 

Finally, the photographs taken by this group of adolescents were 
coded according to their themes. Table 3 Includes all of the themes used 
In these analyses. 



Insert Table 3 About Here 



Perhaps the most surprising finding was that there was not a single 
photograph taken by a Black student whose content could In any way be coded 
as "teasing, acting silly." And yet, this was the most frequent category 
Into which the photographs of White students w*ire coded d - 3.33, p ^.01). 
Examples of the photographs of White which fit this category were: a group 
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of students Jaaned under the hood of a school bus with Just their legs pro- 
truding; kids hanging In strange poses In a tree; and theses poking fun at 
the physical envlroniaent of the school. The content of these photographs 
along vlth their descriptive labels left mo doubt about the category under 
vhlch they should be coded. 

Blacks took significantly more pictures than did Whites ( t^ » <-2.14» 
p<.05) of a friend or a group of friends. Interestingly » Blacks also 
took significantly more photographs of teachers(t « -2.56» p<.05) than did 
the White students. When Whites did take pictures of teachers they either 
posed them In the company of a student or a group of students or captured 
them in front of their classes. Not a single Black took a photograph of a 
teacher posed with either a single student or a small group of students; 
their photographs consisted of groups of teachers or a teacher before his/her 
class. In other vords^ Blacks took more formal photographs of teachers 
than did the Whites. 

A quarter of the photographs taken by Blacks had "couples" as their 
theme; In contrast Whites took significantly fewer photographs with this 
emphasis (t» -6.97 » p<.001). The descriptive labels attached to the 
"couple" photographs taken by the Blacks stressed a "boyfriend-girlfriend" 
relationship. In factt the couples were frequently shown kissing. 

While White eighth graders took pictures descriptive of the physical 
environment of the school» only one Black photograph had this as a theme and 
even here there was an individual In the background. The photographs of 
Whites ranged from merely descriptive to those which made a statement about 
the school physical plant. In the purely descriptive category were pictures 
of the front of the schoolt the playing fields parking lot^ or the inside 
of the library » cafeteria or a classroom* In the statement category » a 
number of photogr9ph8 recorded physically damaged or poorly-kept up parts 
of the school plant accoiq>anled by such descriptors as "our clean school." 

Themes contained about equally in the photographs of the White and 
Black students Included: sports and athletic events; discipline and 
punishment — usually at the hands of the dean or vice-principal; self- 
photographs; teachers In front of an on-going classroom; bathrooms and the 
cafeteria; and a variety of other individuals around the school such as 
Jsnltorst cooks » and teacher aides. It should be noted here that Black stu- 
dents took photographs of all adult Blacks on a school campus whereas Whites 
tended to Include only those Blacks in authority positions such as teachers 
and administrators. 

While differences were not significant » there were also a number of themes 
represented in the photographs of White students which were totally absent 
from the photographs of the BlA)sk students. Among these themes were: escape 
or skipping school; teachers posed with a student or group of students other 
than in a classroom; the principal or other school admins tr at ors; BMans of 
transportation including bikes » school buses » and the cars of particular 
teachers or the principal; and one picture which by label and content showed 
a female as a sex object. 
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The research question which protq>ted this study was whether social role 
within a classroom (class clown) or race would affect adolescents* visual 
perceptions of school. This study found no significant differences between 
the photographs of clowns and nonclowns» but many between those of White 
and Black adolescents. Indeed » the photographs Included within this study 
provide rich Insights Into the differing perceptions Black and White 
adolescents hold toward school » classmates » and various authority figures. 
liRille no claim Is being made that the set of photographs taken by the 
participating adolescents In this study captured the totality of their 
perceptions of school » the content of these photographs should be taken 
seriously since"... a considerable variety of reliable evidence can be read 
from photographs of social scenes » for we find In them the complex dimensions 
of social structure^ cultural Identity^ and psychological expression" 
(Collier, 1967» p. 33). Because students were permitted an entire school 
day In which to take their photographs » and most took all of this time, 
we must assume that they carefully selected the objects and subjects 
Included within them. 

Before exploring the differences between the photographs of White and 
Black adolescents » a prior question must be addressed. Why, when there had 
been no differences on the pendl-and-paper measures between White and Black 
class clowns In the Initial study » were all the significant differences In 
the photographic data by race rather than classroom role? Perhaps the 
simplest explanation Is that each of the data collection procedures were 
tapping perceptions of different dimensions of the school envlronsient. The 
questionnaire used In the first study called on students to evaluate the 
public classroom behavior of their classmates and themselves while the 
directions to photograph self and Images of school used In this study per- 
mitted students to move Into the private world of their friendship groups. 
In other words » In the public sphere of the classroom Black and White students 
occupy a variety of roles » Including "clown", and perform them In a similar 
manner. But when students were provided with an instanatlc camera and moved 
outside the bounds of the classroom their private Identification became 
more salient and they conformed to the private-world behaviors appropriate 
to their racial, or subcultural, group. 

One fact emerges clearly from these photographic data — the private 
world of the adolescent Is defined by race. Students of both races confined 
alsK)st all of their photographs to same-race Individuals. Opposite-race 
teachers were the prime exception to this rule. Perhaps even more signifi- 
cant than the racial segregation of social relationships In schools was the 
finding that Black and White adolescents perceived the school environment 
very differently from each other. 

Consistent with research on Afro-American cognitive style (Ramirez, 197A; 
Shade, 1978, 1982; Young, 1974), this study found that the Black students 
were more responsive to the people In their environment than were the Whites. 
Only one Black student took a photograph which did not focus on an Individual— 
and even here there was a person In the background. This "people-orlentatlon" 
becomes even more obvious when Blacks *phQ^t#SMflMl are contrasted to those of 
Whites who took 20 percent of their pictures of various physical features ef 
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the school ranging from the fronts of buildings to the bike recks » playing 
fields, and special purpose rooms Inside the school such as band rooms. 
Beyond this people«-obJect difference » when Whites did take photographs of 
people they differed from those taken by Blacks. The photographs of Blacks 
were primarily of posed groups of friends; rarely Included were photographs 
of students engaged In spontaneous activities. While Whites also posed 
friends t they were isore likely to catch students and teachers In the midst 
of "natural" activities. Consequently, the collection of photographs taken 
by Whites contain significantly more candid shots than those of the Blacks 
and have less direct eye-contact between the subject and the photographer. 
The formal approach to photographing friends favored by Blacks may suggest 
that they are not Incorporated Into the social structure and curriculum of 
the school to the same extent as the ^^Ites. School for them may serve as a 
backdrop to social behavior but the Institution Itself may appear alien. 

Two other findings from this study reflect Blacks* social distancing 
from school. The first of these Is the difference between the photographs 
of teachers as taken by Tflilte and Black adolescents. While Blacks actually 
took more photographs of teachers than did Whites, their* s reflect the authority 
position of the teacher within the school. Blacks took photographs of teachers 
In front of classes or as inembers of a group of teachers. Whites also took 
some photogr^hs of teachers In front of classes, but most of their pictures 
were of teachers with a single student or a small group and conveyed a familiar. 
Informal atmosphere. The second area of obvious social distancing from school 
was the ability of White students, but not Blacks, to take photographs which 
poked fun at the school or which had a "teasing" or "acting silly" conponent. 
The photographs of Whites displayed an ability to crltlse various aspects of 
the school. Its program and of themselves ~ Blacks* did not. There Is no 
Implication In these findings that Blacks do not have a sense of humor; In 
fact, one half of the Blacks who participated In this study did so because 
classmates saw them as class clowns. Since humor can serve to release 
tension. Increase sense of group cohesion and convey Information about students* 
attitudes and feelings, the lack of humor among Blacks as It relates to school 
should raise serious questions about how Blacks perceive school and experience 
the "formal" aspects of Its rule structures. 

Black and White males differed In their perceptions of females. Black 
males Included females In their photographs much more frequently than did White 
males. As far as el^th grade White males are concerned^ females were almost 
nonexistent. Additionally, Blacks never labeled photographs of females 
using "sex-object" language whereas several Whites did. Altogether this 
suggests that friendship patterns may vary by racial group; we have 
almost no data on the basis of clique group formations or the operation of 
peer pressure among Black adolescents. 

And finally. Black students took pictures of all the adult Blacks in the 
school including teachers. Janitors, aides and cooka- Whites occasionally 
Included pictures of these individuals, but with the exception of Black 
teachers and administrators they were included as part of the activity or 
location and not because of the Blacks as individuals. This is consistent 
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with observed behavior of Black adults. Black adults are noted for greeting 
other Black adults Whom they pass In public whether they know then or not. 
Additionally, adult Blacks tend fco develop talklng-acqualntantshlps with 
other Blacks they see frequently even when of widely varying social status. 
These adult behaviors nay be cultural or may be reflective of minority status 
In the same way In v^lch Americans, when abroad, greet all other Americans. 
Another explanation for the Inclusion of adult Blacks In the photographs 
of Black adolescents may be their search for adult role models In their 
immediate environment — In this case school. 

Examination of this set of adolescent photographs has revealed a school 
where people are more Important than things, especially to Blacks. Addltonally, 
this social world Is divided along racial lines. Significant differences between 
Whites and Blacks were noted In who was Included In photographs, type of 
photographs taken, where they were taken, and the themes they represented. 
Are these differences cultural? We are probably on safe ground when we answer 
this question In the affirmative because as Cole and Scrlbner (1974) have 
pointed out a child's method of perception as well aa memorisation and thinking 
are Inseparably bound to the patterns of activity, conmmlcatlon and social 
relations of their culture. But at the same time the data are too scant for 
us to take the next step and say that differences In visual perceptions of 
school are racial. Those researchers Interested In the application of cognitive 
anthropology to Amf can cultural groups have difficulty sorting out the 
contributions of ethnic menbershlp and social class. The purpose of this 
study was not to Join this debate but rather tov determine the similarities 
and differences between the visual perceptions of school held by White and 
Black adolescents. While all the significant differences In this study were 
by race, these may as easily reflect social class as racial differences. Never- 
theless this was an Important preliminary step In our study of racial differences 
In the experience of schooling since, "...the capacity to fix and externalize 
visual experience Immedlat^ily raises the question of what people choose to 
render inzo permanent photographic Images" (Mllgram, 1977, p. 50). Whether 
the differences In visual perceptions of schooling uncovered In this atudy are 
based on social class or race, they are Indeed real. The group of photographs 
taken by the Black students In this study Indicate that they see school as a 
formal Institution which has little personal relationship to thftlr lives. 

While we may not at this time be able to readily Identify a cognitive 
style specific to Afro-Americans, a growing volume of research has been con- 
ducted on the relationship between socialization experiences, cognitive style 
and learning strategies (Cohen, 1969; Hansen, 1979). Since these Interact and 
effect achievement, educators need to be sensitive to the differing perceptions 
of school held by White and Black students especially as these differences 
Interact with the formal curriculum. On a more positive note, howver, the 
fact that Black students were selected as clowns In this study proportionate 
to their nui*ers within their classes, should be taken as an Indicator of the 
extent to which they were able to perform In the public arena of the classroom 
In a manner similar to that of the Whites. Additionally, these Black students 
were seen by thenmelves and others as performing this role In the same manner 
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as White clowns. We may conclude from these findings that aany Black students 
have successfully learned how to occupy social roles within the classroom even 
thou^ their perceptions of school differ widely from those of the Whites. If 
we take as one objective of school desegregation the teaching of appropriate 
fdbUc-iforld behaviors essential to success as an adult (Arensberg & Kloball, 
1965; Kigali, 197A; Klnfcall & McCleUand, 1962) then these data Indicate 
that this Is taking place on at least some levels. 
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Table 1 



Adolescents* Photographs 
Analysis of Descriptive Data by Race and Class Clown 



Descriptions 



Proportion of Photographs 
All All 
Whites Blacks t 



?rpDcrffta^Q*aPliatflg«attto 

All All 
Clowns Nonclovns t 



Sex of Individuals in Photographs: 



Same sex as photographer 

Onnoiil t.^ HAY £m Dhotosraoher 
Both sexes in photographs 
NO people m cne pnocograpns 


.39 
.15 
.27 


.25 
.26 
.47 

.02 


2.00^* 
-2.20* 1 
-2.99* 

2.96* 


.40 
.17 
.26 
.16 


.38 
.17 
.34 
.16 


NSD 
NSD 
NSD 
NSD 


Race of Individuals in Photographs: 






1 








Same race as photographer 
Opposite race fm photographer 
Both races in photographs 


.66 
.05 
.10 


.74 
.09 
.15 


NSD 
NSD 
NSD 


.66 
.06 
.11 


.67 
.04 

. 10 


NSD 
NSD 


Eye Contact in Photographs: 














Eye Contact 
No Eye Contact 


.42 
.38 


.67 
.30 


-3.57**i;.49 
NSD \ . 35 


.52 
.37 


NSD 
NSD 


Niuober of Individuals in Photographs: 














One Person 
2 to 3 people 
4+ people 


.29 
.25 
.29 


.36 
.32 
.30 


NSD ^ 
• NSD 
' NSD 


1.34 
.23 
{.26 


.26 
.26 
.32 


NSD 
NSD 
NSD 


Type of Photograph: 








1 






Posed 
Candid 


.49 
.51 


.70 - 
.30 


-2.84* ' 
.'.2.84* 4 


.48 
.52 


.56 
.44 


NSD 
NSD 




n - 330 


n - 53 


1 


n - 


193 n - 


190 



* p < .05; 



** p < .01 
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Table 2 

Differences in the Location of the Photographs 

of 

Adolescents by Race and Class Clown 



Locations of Photographs 



Prc?orrloA of Photoftrapha^^Proportlon of Photographs 



All 

Whites 


All 
Blacks 


t 


All 
: Clowas 


All 
Itondowns 


*.t 


.41 


.33 


NSD 


.32 


.32 


NSD 


.18 


.13 


NSD 


.13 


.18 


NSD 


.11 


.09 


NSD 


.10 


.07 


NSD 


.09 


.05 


NSD 


.06 


.05 


NSD 


.03 


.06 


NSD 


.03 


.02 


NSD 



Inside the School: 
Classrooms 

Hallways, teachers lounge, 
etc* 

Cafeteria 
Bathrooms 



School - Outside, Unspecified .40 
School - Outside, Specified 



Parking lot, bike racks 
Playing field or ball courts 
Fields, woods, surrounding 
areas 

Miscellaneous: top of sch. 
bldg; trash cans, fence, 
hanging out wlndov/s, etc. 



.40 


.66 


-3.51*** 


.45 


.42 


NSD 


.17 


.00 


3.25** 


.23 


.28 


NSD 


.05 


.00 


NSD 


.06 


.03 


NSD 


.05 


.00 


NSD 


.13 


.16 


NSD 


.02 


.00 


NSD 


.02 


.02 


NSD 


.05 


.00 


NSD 


.02 


.07 


NSD 


- 330 


n - 53 




n - 193 


n ■ 


190 



** P < .01; 



*** p < .001 
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Table 3 

Thm Photographic Themes 
of 

Adolescents by Race and Class Clown 



Thenes In the Photographs 



Proportion of Photographs .Proportion of PhotoKranha , 
All All Tli Ail V-J 

tiThltes Blacks t . fciowns Honclowns t 



Sports 9 athletics 9 organised 






1 

[ 










gaiMS 


.09 


.06 


NSD 1 


.09 


.09 


'» 


NSD 


Teasing, acting silly 


• 18 


.00 


3. 33** 


.16 


.15 


• 


NSD 


Escape, skipping school 


.03 


.00 


NSD 


.02 


.03 




NSD 






02 


men 




Oh 






Self --portrayal 


.02 


404 


NSD 


.03 


.01 




NSD 


Posed or Candid photographs 
















of people: 
















1. Friend (s) or student (s) 


.13 


.25 


-2.14* 


.14 


.16 




NSD 


2. Teacher (s) 


.08 


.19 


-2.56* 


.10 


.10 




NSD 


















student(s) 


.02 


.00 


. NSD 


.03 


.01 




NSD 


4. Teachers In classes 


.09 


.10 


NSD 


.07 


.11 




NSD 


Dm imwinsurauors or oeans 


M 

m 


nn 
•uu 




^ no 


ni 




nail 


6» Others (Janitors, cooks. 
















ecca / 


AO 




lien 


i no 

1 mVA 


no 






Transportation (bikes. 














• 


buses, cars) 


.03 


.00 


NSD 


; .02 


.03 




NSD 


Sexual and Scatological 
















theses: 
















1« Couples 


.02 


.25 


-6.97**« 


.05 


.05 




NSD 


2. Fenales as sex objects 


.01 


.00 


NSD 


.03 


.01 




NSD 


3. Bathrooas 


.01 


.04 


NSD 


.01 


.01 




NSD 


Physical descriptions of 
















the school 


.13 


.02 


2.34* 


.12 


.11 




NSD 


Food, eating, cafeteria 


.08 


.04 


NSD 




.08 




NSD 


n 


- 330 


n - 53 




!" ■ 


n " 


190 





* p- < .05; ** p < .01; *** p < .001 
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